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ABSTRACT - . 

The purpose of a five-week pilot project in* ' 
composition at a Manhattan inrver cj.ty hitoh school were to test a 
methodology for teachiitq* the . nonnarrativfe essay and to^determine if 
students could provide informed editorial guidance to other stivients 
in regular peer criticism :se ssion^. The assumptions undet^ying the 
approach are that tlie central instructional .task is-th^ 4d^a to^fard;^ 
which I the writer" must; adopt an interpretive posture, that the idea 
sentence (an analogicj assertion) then bedbmes the thesi's^ stactemen^r 
that Witing competence ^can be increased through ?icquisition of 
editorial skills, .and that rhetorical instruction is best provided* in 
an editorial context. Studentsv first' learned 'to i^l^ntify -analogic 
assertions and to recognize tirfity, coherence^ and emphasis (without 
usin<^ these terms)* The method was comparative and inductive. The 
^students then progressed through a series of editorial activities/ 
helping one another through their e^dj.torial effeirts and increasing 
their own writing (and reading) skills. Results of this project show ^ 
that if written discourse is considered as thbaght that 'is shape^ and 
designed, directed and controlled, there is no child who lacjcs the ^ » 
conceptual resources to engage in the task. (Examples of student / 
essays are included.) (JH) . f 
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The approach to peer criticism that I shall outline this afternoon is 

part of a* pilot project in composition that I am currently conducting at the 

Louis Brandeis High School in New York City.\ T^ie project is designed to teach 
I • ' • • . ' * . 

the structure and orgatnization .of the non-chronological essay. It has^a number 

of cimponents, but the one on which Is, shall ^ focus is the series^ of editoral 

- activitie-s I have developed in connection with peer criticism. ^ 

' Peer criticism has become a deservedly popular feature of many writing 

programs.' Teachers report that students Vnjoy writing for each other and that 

they are ea'^er for the comments of theit pe^rs. They also suggest that the 

editorial ^spect^ of the'activity actually improves students' writing skills. 

However, no progr^ams that I have seen suggest that the editoriai; activity re- 

4 quires any^ special introduction. The assumption seems to beXhat ^tudents will 

pick up.^ejditoral skills ^incidentally as they become- more proficient in their 

own writing and* as the teacher and text provide ^ditional guidance. 

At first glance the acquisition of editorial skills would seem to coincide 

with traditionar instruction in paragraphing, sentence structure, punctuation, 

filing and so on..' If students are "to provide informed guidance to other ' 

students, they obviously heed to be able to distinguish J:hese aspects. of 

writing and, to determine wl^ether they have been used * appropriately anr! 

- skillfully. Hence it would appear that the traditional trainiftg provided by 

4." ' ' 

most rhetoric texts may serve as the prerequisite for informed editorial 
guidance. 

My own view isAthat i-f we wish stud^s to duplicate what editors really 
'• do, we rieed a'yery differ.ent methodology f^' teaching rhetorical matters.. 
Language instruction that relies on. the rhetoric text is not, an adequate 

^^^uKU _.\u -,u ' we PWOuUCE I HIS COPY ^ , 
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introduction to the editorial activ^.ty because it ignores the most significant 
aspect of the composing prgcess, .namely^'the writer ' s puriio^e and- th^ audience 
which he is addressing, Its k^rhetorical nature c6nseqiiently encourages the • 
stuclent to view language'as a codification of abstract linguistic norms rather 
than-as a. functional vehicle fhat tlie writer adapts to his expressive nefeds. ^ 
In contrast to the abstract and discrete nature of traditional rhetorical 
instruction, the editorial , act is holistic and drganic. Although an editor is 

— ' 

often considered an expert proofreader, his major task,- as we all know, is to 
assess the writer's ^hetofical- skill in integrating form and content, style' 
and substance. Consequently, he begins with the whole rather than with the _ 
parts. He first xeads to determine the writer's purpose and to grasp his ^ 
total design, if, indeed, he has one, and only then does question the parts 
•'to see whether and how they contribute to the whole. . his judgment, in 6ther ^ 
words, is based on the total communicative process insteSa- of on individual 
particles divorced from at!y conceptual framework.";^ 

If a^i, editor views language as organic and integrated, it seems to me 
that we should attempt to. duplicate his perspective in the classrodi before 
we ask.our students to engage in the editorial act. Specifically, I suggest ' 
/that we teach rhetorical skills through 'the vehicle of the total essay I'a^ther 
I than through the particles of language on which we now depend. I know this 

seo:ns a tall orderj Af^er all, the essay seems so intractable when one con- 
' siders the complex*^ters that enter into' the writing process and to which ;he 
/ editor needs to b^'alert. The question that immediately arises is:* How ^c an we 
asfe our. students 'to evaluate a complete essay .if we don't first separate \hese 
complex ilat'ters a^d teach them individually and separately outside the cont^^xt 

. of the essly? Thfe answer,, it seems to me, is that we don '.t at .first seek total 

• ) ■ ^ 
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evaluatiou but that instead we isolate specific rhetorical features and teach 
them in a rhetorical context. If / fov example, our purpos-e is to teach the * 



importance of the key idea as a unifying device, then it* is to this feature 
that we ask students to .^ir^t their at tent ion^when- examining an essay^nd 
not to spelling, * punctuation, ,p^agraphing, etc. 

Teaching rhetorical skills in a rhetorical context i^, however, only a . 

^> / ^ * ^ . ' 

part of the methodology I propose. AnotWer aspect ^ equally important, is ^ 

f ^ ' • * - . 

* that /students be given the Opportunity to refognize a specific rhetorical 

.feature inductively, without prescriptive and injunctive exhortation. One ^ 

way to eiacourage students to discover how language may be tised appropriately 

^ c 

and gracefully is to use comparative methodology that distinguishes between 

the deficient and the excellent, th^ mediocre and the superior. What I am 

V 

recommending is that we teach rheftorical skills through a comparative evalua- 
tion of the same Student essay in first and final draft. I stress that the 
essays b^ student essa^ys, for only these Tiave the ideas, Rhythms, syntax, and 
diction familiar to" the adolescent ^and hence h^ is more likely to recognize 
th^A^.&trengths as well ^s-their failings. Moreover, the revision can provide* 
him with a model that^he can confidently app^roximate. I also r;e^ommend that 

i * 

. each editorial actiyity be 'prefaced by an introduction alerting the student to 
the skill hsUs evaluating and advi^ng him to read both drafts with an e^ to 
the way *.in which the spepific skill does- or does hot appear/ ^ 

* ' When the student has completed his reading-lnd has Evaluated the s^Jecif ic 
feature he has been asked to examine, the teacher may ^direct him to discussion 

questions that ask him to* examine some of the essays* features more closely. 

k ■' » * ♦ * 

The disciission questions I have -in faind are comparati'^e, focusing oiythe way ^ 

^ ' \ ' / 

In which th^^ same idea appears in^both the first and f inal Idraf t. They should 
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also encourage tjie student to articulate for "himself the changes that have 
occurred/. In this way observation and discovery within a rhetorical context 

y 

replace description and injunction within an a-iihetoricalv context. 

t 

The -final step is to provide the student with an unedited essay that 
has the* same rhetorical problem as t;he preceding! first draft. In this way 
the student directly applies the editorial- sl£ill he has learne4 to an *essay 
written by an anonymous peer. 

I want to share with you now two of the editorial activities I'vd*pre- 
pared in connection with my piltJt project. -Before I launch into ^^-discussion 
* of their specific features, I want to repeat that the editorial ^skills I've 
singled out are those relating to the Structure and development of the non-. 
chronological essay. Years of teaching on many grade levels have convinced 
me that non-^chronological sequence is* by Tar the most formidable and least 

understood mode of writt^en discourse: Hence, the skills I've isolat^ed are 

. / . . • , 

thoie needed in non*-^chr*nologickl discourse, namely, a precisely stated key 

idea; .adequatey^ effective and relevant Support for the key idea; -and the 
logical arrangement of ide^s. . . ^ . ^ 

/ I^h^ve used essays \Hfitten by junior high school students as examples of 
\-^^4^f£^st 4raft. I deliberately chose essays from this levejj^jjl.ecause I felt , 
th^t s/udent9 who are being^ introduced to editorial skills need to exaj^infe a 
piece of writing that i-s relatively uncompMcated , one that .will not^ present 

foTOidable problems in language and idea. However, a^^ uncomplicated as these 

' • - • \ • . < . , 

•essays may be, t,hey ijev-erthelesiB' exhibit rhetorical still's present; on. any 

* level. .M^J^ assumption is^that once a student grasps the skill, he may, 'with 

ease, recognize it in another, perhaps more sophisticated, context. 
; . . • - . • ' - 

• * I-'*should note" that the essays have be'en'editfed.^ Becajise I wanted the 
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student-editor to concentrate on the larger rhetorical features, I deliberately 
eliminated errorg in spelling and punctuation. I did, however, remain faith- 
ful tQ the student-writer's syntax and diction. These are, despite minor 
emendations, ''^^u^^ examples of st^udent writing. I should also note that 

the revisions- were sometimes written by the student, sometimes iy me. W)ien I 
did >the ^fewriting, I again sought to duplicate th^ rhythms and syntax of the 
original ahd to use whenever possible the sentences that appeared in the first 
draft. 

I want now to look- ft the first editorial activity: "Does'^^the Essay feave 
a Key Idea?" (See Attachment I)./ I begin with this rhetorical feature because 
to my mind It is the sjingle most important aspect, of the noii-chronological ^ . 
essay. It .is the hub to whiph all tl^^ spokes attach. If the essay has -no key 
idea, it is useless to focus on paragraphing, style^ mechanics. These mat4;ers 
rightly concern us,, but they are of secondary importance, since it is .only ag| 
•they illuminate fhe cgntral idea that th^ can be evaluated and defined. 
/ ■ The introduction to t?he first e4itorial activity alerts the stiident to. ^ 
the skill he is evaluating' and asks him to 'read the essays with; this ski!^ in 
fflind-. ' If the student has not recognized how tha writer has amended hisVf^rst 
draft, rtie discussion questions are desi&ned to help him.' Th« first dis- 
cussion questidn directs attention to the opening, sentence of . both^ essays, 
asking stu4ents to i^iscover the nature an4 presence of a key idea.^ It is, in 
other wor4s, compXati^^, in keepinfg witfh tlip methodoldgy I.-^^ve. outlined. ^ 
My a'ssumptiioiMs that students will readil-jr^ceoogniza the presence^of a key . 
ide^Mn^the.rev'isio^ simply by noting that the opening sentence o£ t;he first 
draft' provided ''a purely' factual descriptioA of the writer's sub ject ,^ whereas . 
the first sentence of the revision pro^-fies ;an -evaluation of or .a .judgment 
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about the subject. I should note parenthetically that students participating 
in the 'project will have beim prepared for this distinction through oral ac- 
tivities that help them to see the difference in their everyday. §peech between - 
■propositional and^ factual statements. 

Once the student recognizes the presence of a key idea- in the revision,' 
he should be able to grasp quickly th^ nature of the other changes. Questions 
(2), (3), and (4), for example, direct attention to the difference in the way 
physical description is used in both essays. Note that they do riot in any 
way specify _the nature of the difference- but' instead encourage the student to 
determine for himself the changes thkt have taken pla^e. If the^student has 
recognized, that Debbie's boisterousness is the controlling idea of the revision, 
he should be al5le to recognize t^hat the physical desc^ription is appropriate 
only if^it is related to Debbie's dominant quality. Similarly, he should be 1 
able to see. that the key idea present in the revision accounts for the differ- 
ence in the title and concluding paragraph of each essay.^ 

The 'next editorial activity , "Does th^e Essay Have a Precise Ke;. Idea?" 
helps the student to recognize ttjat although a essay may seem to have a key • 
idea, that key idea may not account^-for the content of the essay. (See . 
AtJtachment II) . This edj.torial activity is a good example .of how the editor 
has tq proceed, 'in the first draf.t the studentf-writer 'uses the word greatest - 
to characterize 'her Siberian Husky, but h?r account .of her dog stresses that 
he is Afferent from other dogs and, not that h'e is better .than other ^ogsi . 
'However, l^e student-editor carinot grasp this i^ailing until he has read the^ 
' first draft through. . Pnly as he riads it froB beginning 'to .end can he pecog- . 
nize'that the announced purpose ofVhe Writer "does not ^:oincide with her |(_ctual 
performance. And I suggest to you that traditional rhetorical- instruction . 
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rarely provides the opportunity for th*8 kind of editorial judgment. 

If the*student does ngt at first see^thaX the essay lacks a precise 
fpcd-s, the 'discussion questions will help him, again by directing his obser- ^ 
. • vat ion rather than 'by intructing him explic^^ly.' Note that the first ques- 
'tion dixects the 'Studhnt tc^ a number of sentences, in the /irst draft and asks 
him to find their common i^ea.. ,All of the sentences imply that Boris, the^ 
Siberian Husky, is a maverick. By examining thege Sentences in their rheto-- 
' rical context, the student can quickly note that their shared idea is Boris's 
^ difference from other dogs, a recognition that suggests, the essay s true 

f6cus* • ^ ' • ^ ' , / 

, Questions (7) and (80 direct tji^ student ' s attention to* the way. in which 
the studenf-writjer ha^' corrected the lack of coherence in the first draft i?y 
' using a transition in the revision/ However, the' terms transition and coherence 
da-not appear in the question.. Abstractions like these are seldom needed in 
' a holis-tic and comparative methodology because the context itself will demon- 
strate clearly and dramatically the problems that these terms are*meant to 

• summarize. Ultimately it -matters less" that the student cannot nam.e his per- 
' caption 'than that he be able to racjognize it operationally, tha^ isj as it 

functions in a total rhetorical content. • - 

* - ' » • - 

J " If the method I've outlined is successful, it will permit' the teacher 
to tea«^h rhetorical skills in 'a rhetorical context,' it will help the- student 
""to Improve his own writing skills while tprfining him to. provide editorial 

guidance to others, 'and it will' relieve the teacher df the total burden of 
' ev^lu4tion. *For. those of us who have struggled wi^ the writing component of 

V 



* the English pro^ram^ such help is sorely needed, 
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^ ' Attachment I 

■ EDITORIM. aJtIVITY I ■ \ , ' 

DOES»THE ESSAt HAVE if^Y IDEA? 
* • . 

s 



( 



One of the first things, an editor, looks for in an essay is its key idea. 
He seeks a focus or a center that holds everything together. He knows that 

'without a key idea, the essay will ramble; it will perhaps haVe a great deal 

t • * • . , V 

to say but it wilL'not show how the ideas are related to one another. X 

In the first draft of the essay that follows, the writer does not develop 

a key idea. When her editor pointed tjjfis ou't to her, she was able to find an 

idea that Would hold her essay together and she incorporated it into *her fe- 

f ■ ^ 

vision. • 

1 ( 

Read the first draft and, without looking at th'e revision, see if you tan 
*. . 

discover what the writer's key idea could be. Then see if your idea^was used 
by the writer in her revision. The queations that follow will * help you tg see 
some of the changes the writer -made. , ^ • * . * 



FIRST DRAFT 
My( Friend Debbie 

I (1) My friend Debbie is about five feet tall and is thirteen years old^ 
(2) She has a good complexion and light skin. (3) She has dark, long, wavy 
hair which she parts in the middle most of the time. (4). She has dark eyes, 

• thick eyelashes, and long eyebrows. (5) When she laughs or smiles, her -ey^s 
squint and all you can see are her eyelashes. (6) She has a small, pointed 
nose. ' (7) She has a big smile and dimples. (8) She wears braces and her 

Vfrortt t^eth are uneven. (9) She is thin and weighs nipety-seven potods. 
(10) On her right leg she has a big scar from where she hetd stitches. 

II (1) Debbie is very friendly and is always laughing 'and talking. (2) 
She is like a radio station with non-stop music 24 hours a day; -but she's 
non-stop talking 24 hours a day. (3) What a headache she c^n give youJ (4) 
She is fun to be with, but she can be very impossible, sometimes. (5) When 
she loses her temper, she'll put the blame on someone else. (6) When she 
gets mad, she kicks hard and will act rough. (7) She has a big mouth and 

il 

likes to yell a lot. (8) She is left-handed aUd bites her nails; 

' ] ■ ^ * s 

III (1) Debbie is always looking her l^est and is always well dressed.* 

(2) She loves jewelry and will always weir earrings, cings, bracelets, and 

C 

necklaces. 




. ' / , REVISION ^ 

One is a Crowd 

I (1) There's never a quiet tnoment when my frion^ Debbie is around. 

(2) Most of the' time she's friendly and is always laughing and talking. 

(3) But sometimes she catn be mean. (4/ Either way, she creates a racket the 
moment she walks into a room. 

r ^ • • 

II (1) When Debbie feeia-- friendly , she is like a radio station with non- 

• , • v^^^ 

stap music 24 hours a,day, but she's non-stop talking and laugMng- 24 hours a 

; '' ' 1 ■ 

day. (2) What a headache she can give- you I (3) Her laugh sounds lik6 the blast 

of a diesel horn. (4) She opens her mouth wide and you can see the Mimples in 

her dheeks and the braces'^on her teeth. (5) Her dark eyes squint and all you 
" . . . . } 

can see are fier thick eyelashes. (6) Her small, ppinted nose will wrinkle and 

sometimes it's hard to tell whether she.'s angry or happy. . 

III -(1) When D^bie loges her temper, she sounds. like a. crowd of boxing 
fans. (2) She'll yell and scream at the top of her lungs. (3) Sometimes ^ 
she'll even kick, grunting e*citedly ever,y time the kick lands.. (4) When she 
gets rough, you'd never guess she weighs only nine ty-s6ven pounds. (5) Once 

I saw her beat up a boy twice her size. -'(6) She was so f a&t with her scratches 
and kicks thkf he couldn' t even find her toshit b^ck. (7) When the fight ^as 
Qver, she Blamed llim for starting it, but I saw *that she began the kicking 
when the boy wouldn't * move up th6 stairs fast enough. , (8) That's her way, 
though., (9)* She's, always blaming^ someone else for her hot temper. 

IV (1) Debbie i^ as noisy arid hot^as a firecracker. (2) And just like a 
fireci^acker, she can be fun to play with if you're careful and don't mind, 
the commotion. ' \ . ' 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



rfiat difference do you see in Sentence (1) of each essay? Does Sentence 
(\) of the revision provide a key idea for the essay? .What is it? 
"Find the .physical description of Debbie in both drafts. How does it 
differ? Why? 

Has any of the physical description been omitted from the revision? Why? 
Has any physical description been added to the revision? Why? 
What difference do you find in the concluding paragraphs of both drafts? 
Why do you think the writer changed the Concluding paragraph of her re- 

vision? ♦ , * 

Why do you think the writer •omitted Paragraph III of the first draft 

from her revision? 

In Paragraph III, Sentence (1) of the revision, the writer tells us that 
Debbie sounds like a crowd of boxing fans when she gets angry. Why does 
this comparison appear in the revision and not in the first draft? 
Examine the title*s of both essays. Why do y^ou think the writer changed 
the title of the revision? 
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• YOU ARE THE EDITOR 
FINDING A KEY IDEA 

The essay below lacks a key idea that wqUld unify all thfe details. Help 
the writer to develop a key idea that would structure the essay. You may 
find an idea for a key idea in Paragraph II. ^ 

> . If yo^ can, rewrite the first paragraph so- that it contains a, key idea. 
Tlten see' if you can provide the first sentence of each subsequent paragraph. 

JAY ^ 

Jay is about four; feet tall when his shoes are off. He is six years old 
and weighs fifty-fiv6 pounds. He looks skinny but he really isn't. Jay has 
J?lond hair and blue eyes. He has short bangs in the front of his face and 
looks like Jerry Lewis. Wen Jay is watching batman or Mister Rogers the 
tube/his eyes become as big as apples and start to sparkle. Jay is very pe- 
culiar. He has a pale face, big ears, big lips, huge hands, and big feet. 

Sometimes when Jay is at our house and my sister and I are playing ping- 
pong. Jay uses those big han^ to grab the ball. Then he* 11 step qn if with 
those big feet. Most , of the time Jay smells, but to get him to take a['>»<lais 

like trying to move a mountain. Every time you put him in the tub, he just ^ ^ 
♦ ** 

climbs right out of it *nd drips all over the rug. In school Jay acts rough. 
He always pushes people around, wrecks other kid's projects, and calls 6very- 
body n^mes like dirty rat, hot dog, bad bo^, and sometime^^^eatball . The only 
food'Xay will eat is hot dogs and Spaghetti O's. He has no manners so sometimes 
while he':; jver, he takes one piece of spaghetti and licks the sayce off. 
After he slops it up, he puts it back in the bowl. He always spills his milk 
and tries to cover his mistake by stepping in it and then walking on the carpets 
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^ EDITORIAL ACTIVITY II 

DOES. THE ESSAY HAVE A PRECISE KEY IDEA? 



f *An*editor, as you have seen, always looks f or^ a key idspa in the essay. Hfe ' t * 

also checks to see if the key id'e/ is precisely stated. He knows that if a key 

^ ♦ \ ' Idea contains words ^like greate-st ^ nicest , and jBOst wonderful , the writer will ' 

- ♦ often stray from his subject. Words . like* these are too gefieral. They can 

«» 

apply to so mairy siti\at±ons and actions that they^ offer no guidance to the' 

^ ^ ' ^ / 

writer as to what* should or should not be included in his essay^ . / 

In the *f irst draft of the essay -that follows; the writer uses as her £ey ^ y 

idea the assertion that her dog 'is the greatest Siberian Husky anyone could 

' ever want. However, the word greatest does not reMly account fot- the* ideas 

% * * -♦ 

\* • 

that follow. When her editor poi,pted this put tq her,, she' was able to find 

another adjective that stated her idea much more precisely. She substituted 

this adjective for greatest in her revision. ^ ^ . 

As you read the first draft, try to discover an adjective to replace ^ 

greatest that would be a more precise evaluation of Boris, the Siberian Huslcy. 

*Also try to determine how this adjective could apply to the various aspects 

of her subject that the writer treats. " ' ^- 

* 

The discussion questions tfiat follow the two essays will help you to see 
how the* writer developed a pr^cf^e idea in her revision and how fehe was able 
to connect the various aspects of her subject to this key idea. » * 

\ 
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^ FIRST DRAFT ^ \ 



I The Greatest Dog to Have . ' ' 

■ ^ ... \ ' * 

I (1) Boris is the greatest Siberian Husky you ever wanted. (2) He is vfery 

• friendly and wouldn't hurt a flea. (3) He's as tall '^s I am when he is stand- 
■"^g on his hind legs and is really soft and furry. (^^) His coat has black, 

white, and a little silver in it. . (5) You woul* expect a Siberian Husky to be 

■ rough and tough because he is so big, but Boris doe^ not like to be tough unless 

it's cold out. (6) Borts is kind 'of tough when it's cold out and/ you play with 

him... (7) Last yeajc I had ^ }iat with a pom-pom on top and now the pom-pom is 
> 

only half the siz^ it was when I got the hat. (8) The reaspn for this is that ^ 
when Boris- and* I played outside, he nipped at the pom-pom *an*d pulled out pne 

• strand at a time. (9) ' Most dogs bark a^jTlhimper- but not .Boris. (10) He puffs 
.* and ylpes. (11) When I say puff, I mean a sound like a bark and- a yipe put 

together. (12) At dinner time he usually puffs beckuse he's hungry. (13) And 
^when he h^ars a loud bang from a firecraker, he yipes, (14) AH the dogs I ^ 

know will eat right "away when you put ,the dish down. (15) But Boris didn'.t. 

(16) He'll wait until you are- out of sight before he will eat. 

• II ..(1) I think that dogs should be boss of the animals in the house in 

such a way that nobody* picks on them. (2) But since our other dog Jerry died, 

V ' ■ . • . • 

our mother cat Buttons has taken over -Jerry' s job ±n being head of the animals 

in our house, even though Boris is stronger than she is. (3) The only time Boris 
- -shows his strength is when he wants to play.' (4)* Then he'll put his foot on 
button's back and hold her down. (5) But while he's doing this-, he'll start 
licking her. 

III . (1) I think Boris is really a great dog to have, even if he is a pain/ 



sometimes. 
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' ' , "revision 

A Dog That's Difffetent 

I (1) Boris is a Siberian Husky, but. he is not like most Siberian Hu^kiefe. 
(2) You would expect a Siberian Huisky to be.^ough and* tough because he is so 
big (Boris is as tall as I am when he is standing on his hind' l^s) . Q3) But 
Boris is v^y fr^,endly and wouldn't hurt a flea. (4) However, he x:an be rough / 
when he plays outside during cold weather. (5) Last year I had a hat with a 
■pom-pom on top and now the poitt-pom is only half the size it was when I got the 
hat. (6) The reason fonthis is that when I p-layed With Boris outside in the ^ 
cold, he nipped at the ponf-pom and pulled out 6ne strand at a time. 

II (1) Boris is not onlf unlike most Siberian Hiiskies, but he'is unlike most ^ 
of the Mother dogs I've ever seen. (2) M6st dogs bark and whimper, but not 

^Boris. p) He ^uffs and -yipes. (4) When I say puff,, I mean a sound that's 
.like a b^rk and yipe put together. (5) At dinner time he .usually puffs be- 
cause he''s hungry. (6) And when hte hears a loud bang from ^ firecracker , ^he 

yipes. ^ \ ' . * 

III (1) Boris doesn't eat the way othef d<;igs 6at. (2) All the dogs I know 
will e^t right away when you put the dish of food down. - (3) But Boris' doesn' t . 
(4.) He will wait until you are out of sight before* he will eat, and while he's 
eating, he'll watchout of the coxner of .his eye to m^ke sure^he's alone. 

IV (1) Boris also isn't the bo^s of the other animals 'in the house the' way 
most dogs are. (2) Whenjour other dog Jerry died, our kitten Buttons took cjver 
the job -of being the head ,bf the animals in our house, evert though Boris is 
stronger than she is. (3) But B^is doesn't seem to mind. (4) The onl^y time 
Boris shows his strength is when he wants to play. (5) Then he'll put/his foot 

on Button's back and hold her- down. (6) But while, he's doing this, h^'ll start 

/ 

licking her.- ' / , ' 

V • (1) Some people l^ke their dogs to be all alike. (2) But I like .dogs that 
are different, and ^that's why I'm especially fond of Boris. . 




DISCUSSIONS QUESTIONS . 
Look at Pkragraph I, Sentences (5),' (9), (14) ,ank (15) of the first draft^ 
What Idea do these sentences share? "Does the word greatest in 'the ^bpenio^i 
gent^nce of tlie first draft express this idea? 
'•What idea does the writQ^^ sub§titute for greatest in the revision? Does 
this becoiue^the key id^ of the revision? ' ^ 

' 3. Look at the first sentence of ekch paragraph in the reyxlion. if^^Ji^ key 
idea seated in each of them? How? What aspect of her subject does the 
writer treat irr each paragraph? < ^ 

4. In the first draft, part of Sentence (2) of Paragraph I has been made 
Sentence ;(2) in the first .paragraph of the revision. Wby? 
, 5. Look at Paragraph I. Senteijpe (9) af the first draft. What sentence pre- 
cedes it? Are these two sentences conneoted* m any way.' 

6. Where does Sfentence' (9) in Paragraph I of the first draft appear in the 

> 

revision? 'what sentence precedes it? Are these two sentences connected 
in any way? 4re they connected to the key idea? How? • ^ 

7. Look' at. Sentence a4) of Paragraph I in the fiij^t^ draft . .What sentence 

' prede'd^^it? Are these two sentences -connected In any wky? _ % 

8. Where does this sentence (I, 14) appear in the revision? > What -^sentence 
precedes it? Are these sentences connected in any way? Are they connected 
to the key idea? How? 

9. Lpok at the titles of both drafts. How are they different? Which title is. 
a better summary of the wtiter's ideas? 

•10. Examine the conc^-uding paragraph of both drafts. How are they different? 
Which one is, a better summary of the content of the essay? »Why? 
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i , YOU ARE THE EDITOR 

DOES THE ESSAY HAVE A PRECISE KEY I&EA? 
In the essay below, . the writer begins with a vague key idea that does 
not adequately, account'' for .-the details that follow. Help him to develop m 
key idea that will structure- the rest of his essay.' To do this, examine 
the essay carefully to determine the writer's actual i\ieas. Then develop an 
opening paragraph that will alert the reader to what will follow. 



Pedro 



Pedro is a super dog. He belongs to my neighbor across the street. When 
I ask him" for his paw, he will obey. When he sees his owner pick up his car 
keys, he wi\l run outside and stand beside the car,' ready to take ^ ride. 

Wlien I am sad or when I feel the weight of the world ori my shoulders, Pedro 
will walk cjuietly beside me with his head down, as thouj^he were bearing the 
weight himselt. On the other hand, whan I feel happy and lighthearted, his 
• step is lighter and quicker; he almost seems 'to dance around me. When I am 
angry, he'll growl and paw the ground, as 4f he were getting ready to attack 
an enemy. 

Pedro hunts for ' Uttle .animals like chipmunks, rabBits, fieldi^ice, and 
squirrels.-. 'He i^ a beautiful, muscular dog. When you pet him, you can feel 
his«rlbcage.* It's*like feeling smooth bumps. I think I love Pedro. When, he 
runs^to greet me, .when I am coming home from school or wherever I have been, 
I feel waves of warmth tomi^Tg from him.' And then I feel a shi<rer of pleasure. 

t * 

I guess that's love. 
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